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BY THE EDITOR OF THE OHIO CULTIVATOR, 


They joy before thee accor in Harvest.” 


I 
ama ah ¥ apf EPHYRS ripened in the mel- 


wo "44 low sunlight of this autumn time, 


ling to the joy 







come wooingly as I write, and 
invite me abroad where the rural 
{ world are now in the heyday of 
their industrial festivals. If I 
could go up as the thistle downs 
go up, and balancing in mid 
heaven, look over these States, 
stretching from the waters of Passam- 
aquaddy to those of San Francisco,— 
a mighty breadth of land, scarcely 
less than four thousand miles in such 
a line as a bird would fly over it,—and 
in every intervening State or occupied 
Territory, dotted with many rural 
homes to which these words will come 
that I now pen alone in this silent 
room, and send out as a greeting in this joyous time 
of Harvest, to those who love my homely but hearty 
greeting, and give me a warm place in their gener- 
ous circle,—I say, if I could go up thus and had a 
vision to take in such a landscape, what a picture 
would lay unrolled before my gaze! Here is a group 
of ten thousand, there of five thousand, and all about, 
in less or larger companies,—by states, by counties, 
by neighborhoods,—all intent on one general and 
identical rejoicing and mutual congratulation, for the 
riches of the production of the earth and the excel- 
lence of the handiwork of the artizan. And if my 
ears could catch the sound, what a grand anthem 
would come up, of lowing of kine, of neighing of 
steeds, of clanking of wheels, and above all, of the 
voices of men and women and children, in the grate- 
ful shouts of the Harvest Home! I seem to see it| 
now, and to hear it; for I know that it is being| 
enacted. The gala dresses have been put on, the| 
girls laugh bashfully as they meet their fellows, the 
men look sunnyly into each other’s faces, as they 
shake hands, the women gather chattily about the 
tables, or sit nursing their babes in the shadow of | 
the high board fence. O! the joy of the Harvest is} 
an honest and earnest and substantia! joy. 
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It is well that these dwellers of the fields and the 
shops, should come out at such a time and for such a 
meeting. They will all be the better for it, and the 
wiser; for when men shut themselves up to their 
own little round of doing and raising, they become 
filled with a kind of conceit that no other has any- 
thing so good as theirs, and when they come to put 
them side by side, one or the other finds himself 
over matched, and learns a lesson of respect, that 
makes him better, even though he is beaten in the 
showing. 

In all the history of our country there was never 
atime when so many and such joyful companies 
came out to keep these rural festivals, as in this au- 
tumn of the year of Christ, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-seven. In Ohio alone, we have well nigh or 
quite a hundred, during these two months. Our sis- 
ter States are alive with like demonstrations, and 
from the pine forests of the far north-east to the gold- 
en State beyond the Sierras of the West, the sons 
and daughters of rural toil meet and celebrate the 
peaceful triumphs of Labor, and rejoice together ac- 
cording to the joy in Harvest. 

I said, it is well that these dwellers of the fields 
and the shops should come out at such a time and for 
such a meeting, for in this they acknowledge their 
own humanity and social brotherhood ; and in their 
gratitude to the great Giver, yield a united testimony 
to His beneficence and their dependence. They are 
not all the prayers that are fashioned into the words 


of the ritual, and uttered in solemn phrase from or- 


dained lips, and they are not all the praises that are 
set to the notes of the scale, and chanted by the 
choir. These are the larger and quicker prayers and 
praises of the full and grateful heart, that go ap like 
a flutter of doves’ wings, without word or cadence, 
and they are the true worship of the soul in its time 
of joy. 

Brothers ! Sisters! rejoice now, as well ye may, 
but in your rejoicing remember that now, in the sea- 
son of plenty, is the time to save. 
plies prudence and providence. 


The Harvest im- 
They that waste in 
Harvest shall lack in the scarceness of winter, but 
with a provident and frugal foresight there is enough 
for all the year, and the joy of the Harvest may be 
sobered down into a perennial gratitude, to be as the 
inner light of the soul forever. 
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Foundation of the Horse Stock of Ohio} 

and the West. | 

sr | 

[Contributed for Frank Forester’s new work on 

the Horse and Horsemanship of America, by 8. D. 
Harris, Editor of the Ohio Cultivator. } 


In the early settlement of Ohio, which was 
commenced near the close of the last century and 
in the beginning of the present, the original horse- 
stock, like the people themselves, came from di- 
vers quarters—by far the larger portion from 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, while many of the 
settlers of the northern counties, known as the 
“ Connecticut Western Reserve,” were from Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, and other New Eng- 
land States, and also from New York. 

The settlement of Ohio forms a distinct epoch 
in the history of American emigration, as previ- 
ously had done the settlement of the “ Holland 
Purchase” and “Genesee Country” in New 
York, by emigrants from the north of New Eng-| 
land. The settlement of Ohio was the second 
great wave of Eastern emigration towards the 
West, as that had been the first, and then there 
was a comparative lull, until the tide set for 
Michigan, about the period of 1827. 

Thus in writing the history of the horse in the 
West, we must first name the origin of the men 
and the time of their most rapid immigration, in| 
order to get a correct clue to their inseparable | 
and most useful companion—the Horse. From 
1815 to 1820 was the greatest tide of the New 
England immigration, while that from Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia to Central and Southern 
Ohio, was some years earlier, by which means 
the type of the original horse stock of the State 
was more generally fixed by the heavy Flemish 
bloods of the Dutch farmers from Pennsylvania, 
and the lighter and better bred descendants of the 
cavaliers from Virginia. Meanwhile Kentucky 
had got in advance of Ohio in blood horses, and 
many drafts were made upon that gallant State, 
which resulted in the diffusion of some of the best 
blood which now underlies what are called the 
native stock of Ohio. And as from this as a cen- 
tre have gone forth the recent tides of emigration 
westward, the original type of the horses of Ohio! 
has been diffused all over the great West, and 
forms the basis, which until quite recently had 
not been disturbed or improved by the admixture 
of any better blood, and I am sorry to say, of any 
better style of breeding. For it is a 
fact, that most of the early settlers had no just 
appreciation of the superiority of a well-bred 
horse over any animal called by that name, even 
though as ungainly as a kangaroo, and bred down-| 


notorious 


wards until they had as little heart and loin as a/| 
newly dropped merino lamb. 

Having thus briefly sketched the origin and 
identity of the men and horses of this Trans-Al- 
leghanian region, which gave tone to a breadth of 
a thousand miles, I will now proceed to particu- 
lars, in which it will not be necessary to include 
special pedigrees, as this stock is sprung from no- 
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table animals whose origin and performances are 
noted elsewhere in this work. 

Of the blood stock first brought to the Scioto 
Valley region, were several mares introduced 
from the south branch of the Potomac, Va., by 
John I Van Meter, and later the stallion “Spread 
Eagle,” from the same region, bred by Abel Sey- 
mour, and a close descendant of Gen. Cocke’s 
“Spread Eagle,” of Surry Co., Va., which was 
foaled in 1802, got by imported “ Spread Eagle,” 
running back through Moreton’s “ Traveller,” to 
a Spanish mare. The stock of this stallion seems 
to have been most diffused and esteemed, of any 
single horse’s ever brought to southern Ohio. He 
was afterward owned by Felix Renick, of Chilli- 
cothe, and after farther service in Ohio was taken 
back to Hardin Co., Va., on account of the popu- 
larity of his stock in that region, where he died, 
upon the common, at an advanced age. 
the blood stock of this region runs back more or 
less to Sir Archy. 

From the same quarter came a few of the “Di- 
omed” stock, principally esteemed as _ saddle 
horses. In the adjoining vicinity of Fairfield 
Co., was intcoduced the horse known as “ Print- 
er,” a longish bodied, low and very muscular ani- 
mal, a breed which old Mr. Van Meter says he 
knew when a boy in Virginia, and which he says 
are nearly identical with the present Morgan 
stock. Many of these animals were excellent 
quarter nags—good in a short race, but with too 
little bone for the muscle. ‘The oldest stallion of 
this strain in the country is now owned near Lan- 
caster, Ohio, and has won many a small purse in 
scrub races. 

Next to this portion of the Scioto Valley, anoth- 
er point of introduction, as contributing largely to 
fixing the style of the early horses in Ohio, was 
that part of eastern Ohio about Steubenville, in 
Wheeling, Va., and south-western Pennsylvania; 
and the horses brought in from these States have 
been of far greater variety in style. The first to 
be noticed, was a large French draught-horse, 
called “ Salisbury,” from the name of his owner, 
which bred well upon the heavy Flemish and 
Conestoga mares of the Pennsylvania wagoners, 
who in that day did the principal carrying busi- 
ness into Ohio from the eastern cities. 

Another famous stallion of this region, was 
“Shylock,” of medium size and a good roadster. 
“ Pirate,” by Maryland “ Potomac,” was a small- 
er sized horse, and belonged to the class of run- 
ning stock. 
the “Childers” strain. Then came 
and western Virginia, whose popularity even at 
They are the “Tuck- 
ahoe,” the “ Hiatoga,” and the “ Timoleon.”— 
These are well knit, lively and serviceable horses. 
Most of the good mares in eastern Ohio are based 
upon “Consul” blood; the “ Eclipse” stock is 
also considerably interwoven, and the kindred ot 
“ Sir Archy ” and “ Duroc.” 

In northern Ohio, which received the immigra- 
tion from the North-eastern States, the Lor 


Most of 


“ Chilton” was another favorite of 


a class of 
horses which were diffused all over eastern Ohio 
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stock was quite miscellaneous, and showed more| Black Hawk staliions to the West has been rapid 


ill-breeding than in the two sections before noted.| until there is hardly a district where the 


They seemed to be, in too many cases, 


chested, leggy, pale, dun and sorrel animals, with- 
out constitution or action. 


the worst | 
scrub breeding from run-out England and Fle aoa ant 
ish mares, showing a great number of narrow-| breed. 


Many of the first set-|of a 


y are not 
are only dis- 
individuals of that 


to be found, though many of 


relations of the famous 


them 


The prejudices of many farmers are in favor 


larger style of horses than the Morgans, 


tlers brought tolerably good teams with them, but| which has led to the importation of several ani- 
for want of suitable stallions, the race was not|mals, among which are two Normandy stallions 


kept up. 


one in Pickaway Co., and the other in Union, 


This is a brief and general view of the horse| which by judicious crossing upon the best of the 


stock of Ohio as late as the year 1835, when the 
great speculative movements of emigration from 
the East and immigration to the West, set the 
world crazy to make money ; and, in the upheav- 
ing of business, farm-stock took a rise with the 
rest. Hitherto, a few of the best horses had been 
annually culled out and taken to Eastern mar- 





kets; and, as prices were not sufficient to stimu- 
late to improvement, this had the effect to sink 
the general character of the stock by the early 
removal of the best specimens for breeding. 

About the year 1840, the Bellfounder stallion 
raised by T. 'T. Kissam of New York City, foaled 
in 1852, was sent to Cleveland, Ohio, by Lewis 
F. Allen, whence he was shortly taken to south- 
western Ohio, where he stood two years. Thence 
he was taken to central Ohio, where he stood long 
enough to show the superiority of his stock, and 
in the meantime the stock in the south-west had 
shown such excellence, that he was repurchased 
at $1,000 to return to Butler Co. He is now 
again owned by W. H. Rarey, near Columbus.— 
This stock has proved capital for roadsters, and 
forms the best of the carriage and light-harness 
stock in central Ohio. 

Gov. Allen Trimble, of Highland Co., at the 
time of which we are spez aking, was propagating 
the Eclipse stock in great purity, and thus intro- 
duced a class of stylish carriage horses, which 
were soon after still increased by the bringing 
into Warren Co. of “Cadmus,” the sire of the 
famous mare “ Pocahontas,” and also of the 
“ Walker Cadmus,” now owned near Wheeling, 
Va. Of this, or a more lofty style, was another 
contribution in the “ Clay Trustee,” sired by im- 
ported “ Trustee,” foaled 1845, and raised by the 
late Henry Clay, of Kentucky, and brought to 
Ohio by John Van Pearse of Lancaster. 

In the year 1847, Messrs. Wm. H. and Jas. D. 
Ladd, of Jefferson Co., Ohio, near Steubenville, 
brought from Vermont an excellent Morgan stal- 
lion, “Morgan Tiger,” sired by 
“ Black Hawk,” and out of a Sherman Morgan 
mare. With the exception of a Bulrush Morgan 
stallion, introduced into Trumbull Co. by N. E. 
Austin, this was probably the first of the Morgan 
stock brought West for breeding purposes. Mor- 
gan Tiger ‘stood i in Jefferson Co. until the season 
of 1851, when he was accidentally disabled and} 
killed. His stock has prove dd among the best of 


| ported “ White Hall,” 


,| have 


Flemish mares, produces a 
stock. Other gentlemen, desiring to keep up high 
style, have brought in several famous old stal- 
lions, chief of which are imported “ Monarch,” 
owned by Reber and Kutz, of Fairfield Co., 
“ Grey Eagle,” brought from Kentucky by Messrs. 
Smith of Richland, and * Bush Messenger, ” from 
Maine, by Messrs. Ladd of Jefferson Co. The 
Scioto Valley Horse Company have also the im- 
standing in Ross and Jack- 
son counties, and the Butler Co. Horse Company 

“Gray Highlander” and “Victor” from 


fine large draught 


Kentucky. In northern Ohio, besides the noted 
Morgans, “ Onderdonk,” “Napoleon,” “ Flying 


Cloud,” Eastman’s “Green Mountain,” 
trotting stallion “ Kennebec,” in Trumbull Co., is 
owned by L. Pelton, and the half Arabian “ Has- 
san,” got by the stallion which the Emperor of 
Morocco presented to President Van Buren, and 
owned by Chas. Cornwell, of Salem, Columbiana 
county. s 

This summary mention of individuals embraces 
only a few of the best representatives of the 
horses at the West. Many others of like strain 
or blood are equally worthy of mention, but it is 
not necessary at this time, as enough has been 
said to give a comprehensive view of the general 
origin and style of the horses of Ohio, and conse- 
quently of the States farther West, which have 
received their stock through this channel. 

The present number of horses in Ohio, as re- 
turned for taxation, is about 600,000, 


~ 


$32,000,000. 


ete., the 


valued at 
The last year has shown a falling 
off in the number of horses returned in the State, 
but the present continued high prices 
a more numerous propagation. 
With the advance of wealth and cultivation in 


must induce 





David Hill's} 


the country has come a passion for fine horses, so 
that a handsome turn-out is not confined to the 
gentlemen of the towns and cities, but the farmers 
themselves delight to appear in public with as 
good teams and carriages as the most fashionable 
aristocrats of the land. 

The sports of the turf have hardly kept up 
their ancient renown in Qhio; trotting matches 





are much more common than races, especially 
since the introduction of the Morgans. 

Aside from the regular exhibition and trial of 
horses at the agricultural fairs, it is becoming 
| quite customary, ‘either for the socie ty, or an in- 


that famous race, embracing about a hundre d and | dependent one, to get up an exclusive horse show, 
fifty colts, which have mostly been sold at high | some time in the spring or fall, where liberal pre- 


prices and taken farther West. 


On the heels of| miums are awarded, and decided for the most 


this popularity, the introduction of Morgan and! part on the ground of speed. 
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introduction of carriages had 
away with saddles, except in the 
most sparsely settled parts of the country, and 


with d 


ceneral 


The 
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and, in towns, it was diflicult ever 
to obtain a saddle horse at a livery stable, until 
an original idea was developed by the exhibition 
of ladies’ riding at the agricultural fairs, which 
has grown so rapidly into public favor as to have 
become an institution. of itself, and the most at- 
tractive feature of the whole exhibition. 

The result of this practice has been, that gen- 
tlemen cavaliers being ashamed to be outdone in 
boldness and skill by the ladies, have taken to 
horse, as escorts of the fair riders; and a taste 
for horsemanship once created, and the facilities 
of equipment at hand, there is a great demand 
for saddle horses, both in town and country, and 
many of the best nags of this class are in the 
hands of girls, who have trained them to an ad- 
mirable style of performance. The docility and 
obedience of the highest spirited horses in the 
hands of a resolute woman, is truly wonderful. 
There is scarcely a courser in the country that 
will not yield to a petticoat—even old Grey Ea- 
gle, that had not felt the saddle for years, and 
was pronounced by his owner impracticable, bore 
a woman proudly upon his back at the Ohio State 
Fair in Cleveland, in 1856. And the fiery Has- 
san yields kindly to the rein of his mistress, as he 
bears her over the field, like the wind, with his 
wide thin nostrils, flashing eyes, and tail like a 
great banner in the breeze. 

The contagion of this stirring example of petti- 
coat chivalry in Ohio, has extended itself in all 
Westward to Iowa and Wisconsin, 
the ladies’ riding has become the feature of the 
agricultural fairs. Southward to Kentucky, where 
modish belles first received the idea with prudish 
horror, the new passion has become fully inaugu- 
rated; and eastward, in New York, and even in 
old Puritan Massachusetts and Connecticut, in 
this year of grace 1856, have the long skirts of 
the lady equestrians fluttered in the astonished 
eyes of the sons and daughters of the pilgrims, 
while they—not knowing what else better to do— 
have looked on with amazed delight, and finally 
clapped their hands in approbation of the new | 
heresy. The petticoats have conquered, as they 
always do. So mote it be, forever ! 


rovers $ 


directions. 
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lo Prevent Girdling of Trees. | 





[From the new Revised Edition of Downing’s Fruit 


L 


Trees of America. } 


Great injury is done to young orchards in some | 
This little ani-| 


districts by the meadow mouse. 
mal always works under cover, and therefore does | 
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of soot, one handful of flowers of sulphur, mix 
the whole together with the addition of sufficient 
water to bring it to the consistency of thick paint. 
At the approach of winter paint the trunks of the 
trees sufliciently high to be beyond the reach of 
these vermin. Experience has proved that it 
does no injury to the tree. A dry day should be 
chosen for its application. 

English nurserymen are in the habit of pro- 
tecting nurseries of small trees from the attacks of 
rabbits, simply by distributing through the squares 
of the nursery coarse matches made by dipping 
bunches of rags, or bits of tow, in melted sulphur, 
and tastening these in split stakes a couple of feet 
high. The latter are stuck into the ground, 
among the trees, at from 12 to 20 feet apart, and 
are said completely to answer the purpose. 

-~-—ee + - —_ 


Responses from the Rural World. 


Harrison County. 

FrieNnD Harris:—In this vicinity Mother 
Earth cracked her whip uncommonly keen the 
past summer. The season offered great induce- 
ments, and she seemed to let out the last kink.— 
It was very difficult to walk among the vines 
without crushing their fruit. Cucumbers seemed 
to take the lead in the race of propagation, but 
other things generally kept close to their heels. 
It was quite common to see five or six cucumbers 
strung along on a vine, one at each leaf. On one 
vine I noticed five from one joint, and three of 
them came to full size and matured their seed. I 
went to get some beans; they looked so abund- 
ant, curiosity led me to count the product of one 
hill; there two hundred and 
which was more than enough for dinner. These 
were beans that twine around the corn. We had 
five rows of bunch beans of extra quality, and 
wishing to preserve seed of the most perfect kind, 
left one row untouched, the other four were 
stripped of their fruit six or seven times, then 
left, other things being plenty. At the winding 
up of the season, the four rows that had been so 
often stripped of their beans, were loaded more 
heavily than the other, and the seed seemed 
jequally as good. The vines grew much larger 
where the beans had been taken from them, and 
| consequently were capable of ripening more seed. 

Corn and oats excellent. Wheat medium.— 
Potatoes very abundant, and no rot. Apples 
| scarce—some locations plenty. Thy friend, 
Micasan T. JOHNSON. 
Ath of 10th mo., 1857. 


40gan County. 


were seventeen, 


The first frosts of the season was on the nights 


its mischief in winter when the snow lies deeply | of the 28th and 29th of Sept., and cooked things 


upon the ground. A common and effectual mode 
of deterring it is that of treading down the snow | 
firmly about the stem directly after every fall of| 
. But this is a very troublesome aflair. | 

The following mixture will be found to be an| 
effectual prevention. Take one spadeful of hot| 
slaked lime, one do. of clean cows-dung, half do. | 


snow. 


pretty well. The corn generally was out of the 
way of frost, though but a small portion was cut 
up. The crop will be a heavy one. L. G. M. 
Turkish Flint Wheat. 

[ received a small package of the seed wheat 
in Oct., 1855. I sowed it about eight days after 
the fall election, on ground that I had planted 
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It grew, headed fine, 
awns and chaff black, ripened about same time 
with the white blue stem; cut and threshed it, 
and had one quart. I found one head that had 
smut grains in it. 


with corn that season. 


I sowed that quart on oats 
stubble, along the side of blue stem; it grew and 
ripened about the same time; cut and threshed 
it, and had one bushel of nice plump wheat—the 
berry resembling the Mediterranean in size and 
form, but fairer in color. This I have 
sowed it on clover sod, and hope by next year to 
have enough to sow a field, and probably some to 
spare. The package that I received from the 
Patent Office did not contain more than a gill. 

J. G. CULBERTSON. 

Henry Co., Oct., 1857. 


season 


Big Calves in Sandusky Co. 

I have a Durham heifer calf which is now 207 
days old, and weighs 625 pounds, being little bet- 
ter than three pounds per day. 
Durham bull, that at five months old, weighed 
470 pounds. U. B. Lemmon. 

~72ee + 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Items about Foreign Peas. 





New Varieties of the Japan Pea. 

I received last spring, from Hon. J. B. Garber 
of Columbia, Pa., three new varieties of the Ja- 
pan Pea, of which Mr. G. says: “ These I am 


satisfied have not yet been cultivated in the At-| 
lantie States, except by myself—received last | 
Spring (1856) from California, just from China.” | 


The varieties are red, green and yellow. The 
green and yellow grow in the same form as the 
old variety, except they are more dwarf, and ear- 
lier, ours being ripe by the 27th Sept. The blos- 
soms of the green variety are of a purple color, 
of the yellow, white, The red variety grow some 
different ; more slender, and longer pods, each 
pod containing from eight to ten peas, of a beau- 


tiful red color, with a white eye, but are of small-| 
er size than the former—all upright, and bear| 


profusely. The red variety has blossoms of a 
beautiful yellow color, and ripen about four weeks 
earlier than the former—ours being ripe by the 
27th of August. 

We had nearly discarded the old variety, but 


since we have found the right mode of cooking} 


them, we prize them highly. We have not tested 
the qualities of the new varieties, having reserved 
them all for seed and distribution, but on account 


of their early maturity, I think they will prove 


more valuable than the old sort. 
Australian Pea. 

This is a very peculiar pea. The vines grow 
some four or five feet high, and from the main 
stock or vine, extend numerous lateral branches. 
I planted a single row through my garden, and 


iis 
- 
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|from 12 to 15 peas, of medium size 


Also a half blood | 


309 

LPL L LS 
. white, with a 
; They bear pro- 
fusely, and are good in quality, cooked, green or 
dry. I that grow in the 
same form, only are different in color, and are 
more dwarf, and ripen more uniformly—the Chick 
Pea, (Cicer anitinum,) and the Chinese 


circle of black around the eve. 


have two other sorts 


Pea— 
one mottled, the other white; the Chinese Pea is 
the most dwarf and prolific. 

From the interchange of seeds from various 
sections of the U. S. and Canadas, I have pro- 
cured and cultivated many choice varieties of 
vegetables and plants the past season, of which I 
|may notice hereafter. 

Reciprocity is the order of the day ; or, a sam- 
| ple sent to those who pay the postage, and a stamp 
| for remuneration. L. Norris. 
Windsor, Ashtabula Co., O.. Oct... 1857. 

| *«*2ee + 


Turning Chess to Wheat. 


Most agricultural editors have had a time with the 
advocates and opponents of the theories of Wheat 
| turning to Chess. Our good friend, Joseph Harris, 

f the Genesee Farmer, gets off a good one on this 
| subject, thus : 


WiLL WHEAT TURN TO 


Cress ?—Communi- 
cations on this * vexed question” flow in upon us 
\from all quarters. We can see no good object to 
be gained by their publication. Not one of them 
|contains anything new—not a single fact that af- 
fords positive proof. One gentleman who has no 
doubt that wheat will turn to chess, urges “ the 


readers of the Genesee Farmer to make experi- 


ments for themselves, and they will then be con- 
vinced.” We are in favor of this proposition, 
but would ask leave to amend, in one particular. 
| Let the object of the experiments be to turn chess 
\to wheat. Itisa poor rule that will not work 
both ways. If chess is “degenerated wheat,” it 
|is not improbable that good culture would restore 


\it back to its original condition. This is an object 
worthy the ambition of our readers. One hund- 
red dollars has been offered for a process of turn- 
ing wheat into chess. We will be one of ten gen- 
tlemen to offer One Thousand Dollars for a cheap 
|and simple process for turning chess into wheat. 
| Let the experiments be commenced this fall. 


(<3 Well spoken, brother JoserH; we will be 
another of the ten, and then we will claim the thou- 
sand dollars, for we know of a way the thing can be 
done.—Eb. 
| ~-—2ee* 
| Hererorp CatTLeE.—Solon Robinson of the Tri- 


bune, writes from the New York State Fair at 


Buffalo : 


| 
| I have never seen such a show, in point of 
numbers, or quality, of Hereford cattle; and I 


when fully grown it had the appearance of a well| record it as a prophecy, that whenever this breed 
formed hedge, with the long pods protruding on|}comes in competition with the Durhams, in a 


each side. 


Length of stem and pod, 20 to 23|show of beef cattle or dead beef, it will carry off 


inches ; length of pod, 6 to 7 inches; each stem | the prizes, if the quality of beef and cost of pro- 
contains from one to four pods, each pod contains! ducing it is considered. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Ergot and Hoof Ail. 


Cause, Effect and Remedy Critically Considered. 


Frrenp Harris :—In the Ist of Sept. No. of 
the Ohio Cultivator, I see the subject of Ergot 
and Hoof-Ail is still agitated. Your correspond- 
ent, “U. B.” of Trumbull, is no doubt a close ob- 
server, as well as liberal in publishing his treat- 
ment, and in yielding his opinion if in an error. 
His query is a very natural one, and would in- 
volve a lengthy article. However inadequate to 
the task, I will attempt it in as brief a manner as 
possible. 

Taking it for granted that ergot affects cattle 
similar to humans, and that most authors agree 
that it is much disposed to putrifaction, especially 
at the extremities, and that large doses produce 
violent headache, and is only used to produce 
contraction on the uterus, when in active labor— 
this phenomena I can only explain by inferring 
that it stagnates the blood, the brain suffers, and 
the nerves sympathise by contracting—the uter- 
ine and urinary organs having the most compli- 
cated fabrilla, are the most sensitive and the first 
to exhibit it. The effect on the system would be 
to call the animal heat inward, leaving the sur- 
faces and extremities cold; this would cause irri- 
tation in the already stagnant circulation, produc- 
ing febrile symptoms. ‘The system now is charged 
plus internally and minus externally. 
rial circulation is now quick and weak, the venous 
slow and laborious. The surfaces, and especially 
the extremities, now become absorbers, while the 
centres act the reverse,—hence the extremities 
would be subject to dry gangrene and mortifica- 
tion. The system laboring under this disease 
may be traced through the following stages,— 
fever, inflammation, congestion, gangrene and 
mortification. ‘Those symptoms would be termed 
the acute stages of the disease, and the disease 
positive in its character. But the disease gener- 
ally terminates in a character of debility and 
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|more soft and fleshy parts, and in the eold the 


lanimal heat tends inwards, while the blood rushes 


to relieve the coldest parts, in all healthy bodies. 
But in this case the blood fills none of those im- 
portant offices, hence the liability to freeze. The 
urine being warm, gives off ammonia rapidly, the 
extremities being cold, absorb freely, and ammo- 
nia being a stimulant, irritant and powerful ab- 
sorbent, would cause gangrene and sloughing 
more readily. The process of the waste of ani- 
mal fat is strictly a retrograde process of all the 
functions which accumulate it. The adipose tis- 
sues readily give off their deposit, the serous 
membrane becomes dry and hard, the mucous 
membrane becomes palled, emitting a serous fluid, 
the lymphatics are incapable of performing their 
office, the lacteals suffer for want of the true ali- 
ment, the hepatic circulation becomes clogged, 
‘and lodges at the extremities. This disease puts 
on its chronic form at the same time it assumes 
its negative character. Whenever its acute and 
positive character has performed its work, the 
disorganization of the globule commences, and the 
sustaining principle is checked. ‘There is now a 
|wasting or decomposition going on in the circula- 
ting fluid, and it would be immaterial at what 
point or stage of the blood this parasitic influence 
was introduced. The two first stages of the blood 
jmay be correct, and the systemic circulation 
diseased ; this always is the case where the ani- 
mal lingers a long time. Where the sustaining 
|principle is arrested in its first stages, death en- 
sues. 

The effects of ergot on cattle are thus ex- 
plained, and from the fact that this disease be- 
tween its commencement and termination assumes 
opposite characters, opposite treatments would be 
indicated, and it would take very nice discrimi- 
|nation in a common observer to determine at what 
time or point the treatment should be changed.— 
|The effects of ergot are exhibited on the milk of 
cows, by a decrease of quantity and oily proper- 
|ties, and a dingy or brown appearance, especially 
‘after the cream is removed. It may also, like 








chronic form. This change of character and form|some other poisons, be cumutative, so as to pro- 
we would attribute to the change effected in the | duce permanent contraction, or affect the brain — 
blood. In inflammation and congestion, the fibrine | hence we should expect more or less trouble here- 
or red blood globule, suffers, and actual gangrene |after in parturition of those especially affected 
and sloughing takes place inthe globule. In gan-| and to come in early in the spring. The ergot 
grene on the surfaces or extremities, it always |is considered poisonous to all the inferior animals, 
seeks vent; if obtained, sloughing takes plaee,|as 24 drachms was once given to a terrier bitch, 
and mortification is stayed for a time or altogeth-| which proved fatal in 20 hours. It readily kills 
er; otherwise, mortification immediately ensues. | chickens, flies, ete. 
And as congestion of the blood is the forerunner | In answer to the query of “U. B.,” I would 
of gangrene, so is inflammation of the blood the |say, the articles prescribed are to cover the first 
forerunner of the sloughing of the globule. And ‘symptoms ; their properties are febrifuge, altera- 
if mortification of the blood is stayed, a wasting | tive, diuretic and antiseptic,—they serve to anti- 
of the fibrine ensues, and an accumulation of albu-|dote the ergot as well as correct the system.— 
men and pus in the blood is the result. Hence| When the animal is down with the disease, I ap- 
the small, pale and flabby appearance of all the| ply to the sore parts a poultice composed of tar, 
internal viscera, on post-mortem examination. lini oil, and molasses, equal parts, thickened to the 

The physiology of the animal’s extremities con-| proper consistency, with pulv. charcoal. Use 
stitutes them natural absorbents, especially in cold | tonics, alteratives, anti-acids, stimulants, ete., in- 
weather ; as cold contracts and heat expands, the|ternally. I would also recommend active exer- 
extremities are not capable of contraction as is the! cise twice a day in the early stages of lameness, 
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in order to keep up a forced circulation; also 
ive from 4 to 1 ounce of sweet spts. of nitre in- 
ternally. Lime would no doubt be of much ser- 
vice with the salt, ete., to put on the hay, also a 
weak alkali sprinkled on the hay when fed, 
would serve to antidote the ergot. Mr. Editor, 
please give your views on this article. 

W. Pierce, V. S. 
Ravenna, Oct., 1857. 

Nore.—In response to this last request we will 
only say briefly, that we have great regard for the 
opinions of our correspondent on this matter, as he 
has had the best opportunities for investigation, and 
The facts set forth above, 
as to the effect of ergot to produce uterine contrac- 


has well improved them. 
tion and gangrene, are unquestionable. We are not 
able to subscribe entirely to the correctness of his 
elaborate and intricate reasoning, presuming that 
some of the positions are only assumed instead 
proven ; but if unproven, they may still be harmless. 
So upon the whole we commend the article as inge- 
nious, and in many particulars undeniable.-Ep. 
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Position of Produce and Money. 





A correspondent of the St. 
writes from Illinois : 


Louis Republican, 


In the midst of the financial storm which is 


raging all over the country at this time, the pub-| 


lic mind is turned to the farmer, who is known to 
have the means of relief in his hands. The far- 
mer is urged to pay the country merchant imme- 


diately, and the country me rchant is coaxed and | 


threatened, and told that payment must be m: ide | 
without delay. Now, sir, I am a country mer- 
chant, and a dealer in produce, and therefore wish 
to offer some suggestions on this subject. 

It is true that | the farmers have grain in abund-| 


ance, and that they are generally in debt to the | 


country merchant, and the country merchant to 
the city merchants. It is also true that some 
four or five weeks 
marketed as fast it could be threshed and hauled 
to market. Shippers were stationed at every 
point on the rivers and railroads, and were re- 
ceiving wheat and paying for it, and forwarding it 
to their consignees in the city. There was no 
disposition to hold back the grain. 


When the “panic” was first announced in New| 


York, shippers and country merchants were in-| 
formed by their bankers that they could disc ount | 
no more paper for a “few days.” 
wrote their consignees in the cities for assistance. 


These commission houses wrote to their country | 


friends not to effect any advances now, because 
they were having a panic in the city, but at the 


same time urged the shipper to send forward all| 


the grain he has in store. 
generally sent all forward, and submitted to 
heavy losses. But what of the farmer? As soon 
as the shippers told them “ It is impossible to get 
money even to buy wheat,” they retire to their 


The shippers have 


farms, and will stay there until money is taken| tention. 


ito talk to 


'that as much grain go forward 


ordinary 


The shippers 
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into the country to pay for their grain. Experi- 
ence teaches me that it requires money to move 
the grain. And that money must come from the 
city. Produce dealers in the country must be 
supplied with currency before there can be much 
movement of grain. It is idle to lecture the 
mer for holding on to his grain. It 
the country merchant 
prompt, until they can be 
means to make collections. 

If the currency, which is of no use in St. 
Louis, could be placed in the hands of one hund- 
red active shippers to-day, they would soon send 
forward such an amount of grain to your city, as 
would gladden the hearts of your business men. 
Farmers would now sell, if they could get the 
money. 


far- 
is lost time 
about 
furnished with the 


being 


But, suppose you adopt the “panic” policy, and 
fold your arms, and expect the farmers to send in 
their grain without aid, you will find that they 
will not do it this fall. It may be that the pro- 
duce of the country would find its way to market 
some time. But it is late in the season now, and 
all the leading interests of the country require 
before winter as 
possible. ‘There will be no rest in money matters 
until produce moves. 
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A New and Complete Harvester. 

The reporter of the Chicago Tribune, writing from 
the Illinois State Fair at Peoria, gives the following 
description of a Reaper and Binder : 

Messrs. Manny, Van Doren and Grover, of Ot- 
towa, IIl., show something new in this line ; it dis- 
penses with the ordinary binding, by placing the 
grain in small stacks. The cutting is done in the 
way, with an obtuse scollop-edged 
sickle. 

This machine, drawn by four horses, is claimed, 
in the hands of ordinary careful men, to cut seven 


feet wide, and discharge the grain into a mould- 
since this wheat was being | 


ing box, where one man forms the stack, with the 
heads inside and the buts outside, binds the same 
with two wires, and then dumps it as a cart load 
of earth is dumped, setting the stack firmly on its 
base, perfectly thatched and “ shingled” 
any harvest storm. 

Shocks—The stocks or stacks are 4 by 4 feet 
on the ground, and six feet high. From four to 
six of them make an acre of ordinary grain.— 
Their style and appearance is symmetrical, and 
give an evidence of perfect power to resist 
storms. 

Binding—This is done with fine wire, which 
costs only about twelve to twenty cents per acre, 
jand will ‘last m: any seasons. 

Should this succeed as anticipated, it would 
save a large amount of labor. The owners say: 
“ Of 140 acres cut by this machine, (the only one 
yet built,) not a single shock took damage or had 
to be opened to dry. How many can say the 

same of 140 acres?” It is attracting much at- 
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—_ The Editor's table. 


The Editor among the People. 


Expedition to Dayton. 
last No. of the Cultivator was 





As soon as the 


ready for the press, we put on our soger clothes, and 


other devilish implements, and with the other gen- 
tlemen of the State Military Staff, joined our tall 
Governor, the Commander-in-Chief, in an expedition 
to Dayton, to review General Vallandigham’s Brigade 
of Volunteers. The weather was glorious. There 
were some twenty-five full fledged General, Field 
and Staff Officers, in saddles, in command and visit- 
ing, ten or twelve uniformed companies, and people 
enough besides to make a first class State Fair. It 
was a great gala week with the Miamis, and a more 
comely host we have never looked upon. How we 
all rode, and how we looked, and what we did then 
and there, lo! it has been chronicled in the papers 
of Dayton, and we will not repeat it here. This en- 
campment over, we turned our coat, and hastened to 
Sandusky and Huron, 

Where we had engaged to attend the Erie County 
Fair. Then the rain set in, and was a damper upon 
some twenty-five County Fairs, held in Ohio alone 
upon those days, besides many other State and Coun- 
ty Fairs elsewhere. But the Eries were persevering, 
and extended their time to Saturday, when the weath- 
er cleared up and the Fair terminated quite satisfac- 
torily, with a large show of cattle, fruit, vegetables 
and people. But for the storm at the opening, little 
Erie would have had one of the very biggest County 
Fairs of the season. 

It is the President of this Society, Mr. I. T. Rey- 
nolds, who has received from the Ohio State Board 
of Agriculture the cups awarded for a premium 
farm. Our quarters were with Mr. Reynolds, while 
at Huron, and we wish it were possible for us to de- 
scribe to our readers the many excellencies and con- 
veniences of his establishment—from the good na- 
tured dog that churns the butter, thence through the 
piggery, henery, yards, stables, wells, implements, 
fields, stock, and on by the little and larger Reynolds’ 
up to the intelligent woman who presides over the 
The cups were well deserved. But this 
is not the only nice farm in Erie county, we are glad 


household. 
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to say, for the farmers of that region have taste and 
spirit equal to any in the State, and we were happy 
in taking by hand so many of the intelligent and con- 
stant readers of the Ohio Cultivator. 


Returning to Sandusky, we fell into the hospitable 
hands of Mrs. F. D. Parish, who, with Mrs. O. Fol- 
lett, and our friends Cock of the Register, made our 
stay till Monday, delightful. Of course we did not 
lose this opportunity to cross palms with our noble 
lady correspondent, Mrs. M. V. V., and to get a kiss 
of baby Littian. In the vicinity of Sandusky are 
|those excellent horticulturists, D. C. Richmond and 
H. B. Lum, who, with Geo. Kelley of Kelley’s Is- 
'land, and Mr. Stow of Milan, were the principal ex- 
hibitors of fruits at the Fair. 

Delaware County Fair. 

Last week we dropped in among the Delawares, 
and found them having a very pleasant and profitable 
time, in a beautiful shrub oak grove, just east of town. 


| President Dustin and his ancient lieutenant, Judge 
Avery, were exercising a commendable activity, 
here, there and every where, while the Secretaries 
‘and Treasurers could scarcely take in the cash as 
fast as it was offered. The Delaware Co. farmers 
have made great progress in the way of good stock. 
The Short-horn cattle of Messrs. Hill and Jones, 
Mooney, Avery, and others not now recollected, will 
do toshow any where. Indeed, from what we have 
seen of Ohio cattle, this year, all over the State, we 
can assure the public that our own herdsmen are able 
to do business on their own account, and that they 
/can raise and show better animals for the money ex- 
| pended, than any of the boasted stock of the East or 
| South. Henceforth let Ohio be put upon the herds- 
man’s chart, as the centre of the world for fine farm 
stock. Delaware has long been a successful com- 
| petitor in the way of premium hogs, and still keeps 
up her reputation. Most of the sheep on exhibition 
were of long and middle wooled breeds, though there 
were some good merinos. We notice a great in- 
crease every where of the larger breeds of sheep, 
and have no doubt of their being more profitable, in 
the present relative state of the meat and wool mar- 
kets. The show of vegetables and grains at Dela- 
|ware, beat the Ohio State Fair twice and one to 
varry, and the same may be said of nearly every 
County Fair in the State this season. The show of 
fruits was large and exceedingly handsome. All de- 
partments were wel] sustained, and the whole closed 
up pleasantly by a general social pic-nic on the 
grounds,—a feature we would commend to more gen- 
eral practice among farmers. 
—— o 
Tue Frecps or Wueat now springing up for the 
We have 
never before seen so many acres sown and looking 
so uniformly good : thus the farmers have the certain 
| stores of the present, and the promise of the future. 


next year’s crop, are very promising. 
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Horse Exuisition 1n Lake Co.—The second an-| 


nual Horse Exhibition, under the auspices of the 
Lake Co. Ag. Society, will be held on the fair 
grounds at Painesville, Wednesday to Friday of next 
week, Oct. 21-23. 
if so, should like to cross palms with several hundred 
Cultivator friends in that old Yankee neighborhood. 


It may be we shall be there, and 


Tue County Farrs, this Fall, have been unusually 
successful, except those which were held on the first 
days of this month, when there was a rainy time, 
over a wide extent of country. It is gratifying t 
be able to record this evidence of the soundness and 
prosperity of rural affairs, and that whether this or 
that party carry the elections now coming off, the 
farmers are ready with the supplies to feed all parties 
that can pay the market price ; and the fall wheat 
will continue to grow, whoever is elected. 

Syrup anp Sucar From Cutnese Cane.—We have 
been very watchful to observe the outcome of the 
experiments with the new Sugar Cane, and must say 
Most of 
the experiments this season have been tried under 


that thus far every thing shows favorably. 


disadvantageous circumstances, — with no previous 
experience, and only imperfect apparatus ; and yet 
so uniformly have the parties succeeded beyond their 
expectations, that the new product is more popular 
this fall than ever. Many of the samples of syrup 
that we have tasted were made from unripe canes, 
and imperfectly clarified, and consequently had a 
green corn taste ; while others better managed, are 
Of this latter kind, 
the best sample we have found was at the Erie Co. 
We also 
found excellent samples at the Delaware Co. Fair, 


not only palatable but delicious. 
Fair, made by Mr. Prentiss of Margaretta. 
made by Mr. Evans, we believe. But what was most 
satisfactory of all, we found at Delaware a jar of the 
bona fide grained sugar, beantifully crystalized, light 
and delicious, made by the ordinary process in a sin- 
gle kettle. 
what farmers want further, is experience as to the 
best modes and implements of manufacture. These 


We consider the question settled, and 
q 


will come right along now. 


Winter AppLes.—Now is the time to take care of 


your apples for winter keeping. Pick them carefully 
from the trees by hand,in a dry day, put them in 
open barrels or boxes to go through the first sweat- 
ing process, after which they are ready for final pack- 
ing away for winter. If you expect apples to keep 
well, do not be too stingy of your pains in putting 
them up. Avoid every bruise, and from first to last 
handle the fruit as carefully as you would a delicate 
baby. A good apple in the Spring is a greater lux- 
ury than an orange, which will cost from five to ten 
cents. Andif the same care in saving is exercised, 
they can be had in perfect order for a good deal less 
money. Act on these hints now, and in next No. 


we will give a chapter on the subject. 
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Tue State Farrs for this year, so far as heard 
from, have been attended with various success.— 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois seem to have been the 
most successful; Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Maine, were damped off by the rains ; New York and 
Vermont, though held during fair weather, and re- 
spectably attended, did not on the whole come up to 
the expectations of their friends. The newer States 
of the West report spirited and successful exhibitions. 
Quite a number of the Eastern and Southern States 
are yet to hold their Fairs. 
-<—eo + 
Notices of Publications Received. 

Frank Forester’s Horse anp Horsemansuip of the 

United States and British Provinces of North 

America. By Henry William Herbert, Author of 

Frank Forester’s Field Sports, &c. With steel 

engraved original portraits of celebrated Horses. 

In two vols., 1,117 pages. Stringer & Townsend, 

Publishers, N. Y. Price $10. 

Here we have a book as is a book,—a whole horse 
library of a book, and the best specimen of work on 
horse literature and illustration ever issued from the 
American press. We give a specimen brick, but by 
no means the best specimen, commencing on the 
We have 


advertised this work so thoroughly that our readers 


second page of this No. of the Cultivator. 


must know the scope and drift of its contents. Per- 
sons who desire to possess this magnificent work, by 
sending $10 current money, to Stringer & Town- 
send, 222 Broadway, N. Y., will receive the same, 
free of expense. We will procure it for our friends 
on the same terms. 


Patent Orrice Report.—We have from S. T. 
Shugert, Acting Commissioner, 3 vols., Mechanical, 
of the U. S. Patent Office Report for 1856. We 
prize these works very highly, having a full set from 
the beginning. We have also the Agricultural Re- 
port for 1856, which contains several valuable papers 
and handsome illustrations. We commend this as a 
useful book, but as a legitimate Report we propose 
to speak of it and like publications when we feel in 
the humor and have space. 

Tue Goop Temptar, is a Temperance Magazine 
devoted to the interests of the Order indicated by its 
name, and published at St. Louis, Mo., by B. H. 
In the Ist 
No. of Vol. 3, to be issued on the Ist of November, 
is promised a steel engraved portrait of Mrs. Frances 
D. Gace, who is a regular contributor to this maga- 
zine. Terms: $1 a year in advance, 5 copies for 
$4, 13 copies for $10, 20 copies for $15. 

How To Get A Patent, with Instructions to In- 
ventors, and Synopsis of Patent Law. 
Fowler & Wells, N. Y. 

Dinsmore’s AMERICAN RaiLroap anp Stream Nav- 
icaTion GuipE.—Price 25 cts. Dinsmore & Co., 9 
Spruce st., N- Y. 


Price 6 cts. 
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Concluded. 





From Transactions of the 


The Poa compressa—Wire grass—is exten-! 
sively produced, though it is less common than 
the preceding species. It is even more hardy 
than the pratensis, and grows where no other 
grass can grow, as on rocks which have only a 
slight covering of earth, on steep banks, on grav- 
elly knolls, and under trees. It does not pro- 
duce a great bulk, but is, perhaps, the most nu- 
tritive grass known. All grazing animals eat it 
with avidity, and sheep are known to fatten faster 
on it than on any other herbage. Its stems keep 
green after the seed has ripened, even keep green 
through winter, and are cropped to the ground 
whenever animals can get at them. Dr. Dar- 
lington says, “cows wliich feed on it yield the 
richest milk and finest butter.” It shrinks less in 
drying than any other species, and makes, in pro- 
portion to its bulk, the heaviest, and at the same 
time the best hay, though the yield per acre 
would not be large. Probably it would not be 
profitable for hay generally, but for pasture it is 
valuable, especially from its adaptation to partic- | 
ular situations, as before mentioned. It is some-| 
times regarded as a pest in grain growing dis-| 


N. Y. State Ag. Society. 


tricts, on account of the difficulty of destroying it, 
the roots retaining life under much exposure and 
with but little moisture. It is easily known by 
its flat stem and dark-green color. Dr. Darling- 
ton suggests that the name “ green grass,” which 
in some neighborhoods is applied to the Poa pra- 
tensis, more properly belongs to the species under 
consideration—Poa compressa—this being much 
greener in color than the other. 

The Poa serotina—Fow] meadow-grass, Swamp 
wire-grass, False red-top—is indigenous to Amer- 
ica. Being a species on which there has been 
some discussion, the following description of it is 
copied from a paper by I. A. Lapham, in the 
Transactions of the Wisconsin State Agricultural 
Society : 

“ Culm terete slender, bearing narrowly linear 
leaves, shorter than the internodes, and a long- 
peduncled, ample panicle; branches mostly in 
fives, rough, naked at the base, compound above, 
bearing numerous short-pedicelled, two to four 
flowered spikelets ; glumes lanceolate, sharp-point- 
ed; flowers oblong-lanceolate, acutish, obscurely- 
nerved, hairy only next the base; ligules con- 
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spicuous. Perennial; flowers in June and July.| which a large proportion of good farmers would 


Culms two to three feet high. Wet meadows, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Ohio, and about Lake 
Superior. Native also of Europe.” 

This species, under the name of Fowl-meadow 
grass, has been known in some parts of New 
England for many years. It is mentioned in 
“Essays on Field Husbandry,” published in 1847. 
The author, Rev. Dr. Jared Eliot, of Killing- 
worth, Connecticut, calls it by the name just given, 
hut observes that it is “sometimes called Duck- 
grass, and sometimes Swamp wire-grass.” He 
says it was supposed to have been “ brought into 
a poor piece of meadow in Dedham, Massachu- 
setts, by ducks and other water-fowl, and there- 
fore called by such an odd name.” Of course it 
is a swamp grass, and not suited to arable land. 
It will live but a short time on soils adapted to 
grain crops. Neither will it grow on very wet 
land ; its proper place is a tolerably well drained 
bog, or deep and moist alluvion. For such situ- 
ations it is very valuable, producing a large quan- 
tity of good hay. The stalk is long and slender, 
and like that of its congener, the Poa compressa, 
keeps green after the seed has ripened and fallen. 
It does not become hard and straw-like by long 
standing, but is always soft and pliable. It is 
called perennial in Mr. Lapham’s description.— 
Its tenacity of life, however, is not great. Far- 
mers who desire to keep up its growth, say it 
should be allowed to shed its seed occasionally, in 
order that new plants may be produced. 

Puteum.— The Phleum pratense—Timothy, 
Herds-grass of New England, Meadow Catstail 
of England—is extensively cultivated as a hay 
grass in this country. 


ete. 


Sinclair describes two va- 
rieties of this species—major and minor—the lat- 
ter differing from the former “in the dagger-like 
points which terminate the husks, these being 
longer and more recurved or bent outwards, the 
husks longer in every respect, and less ciliated.” 
The larger is the kind commonly grown in the 
United States, and is too well known to need any 
further notice. 

Triticum. —The Triticum repens— Witch- 
grass, Couch-grass, ete.,—is well known in many 
parts of the country, and is commonly regarded 
as a pest, from the difficulty of destroying it, and 
the injury it does to other plants -by choking 
their growth. When left to itself it soon monop- 
olises the soil. Yet it will not make a very large 
crop; it is too thin as it stands, and too strawy to 
give a heavy yield, and where the ground is rich 
and moist it lodges down and turns yellow before 
it is fully grown. Stock will eat it pretty well, 
both as grass and hay. It is a good grass for 
blowing sands, which are not to be plowed, the 
strong lateral and perennial roots binding the sur- 
face. A committee of ag agricultural society in 
a neighboring State, reported that this is a very 
valuable grass, and earnestly recommended its 
cultivation. This is the only instance recollected 
where its cultivation has been advocated. Dr. 


Darlington says, “It is desirable to keep our! 


farms as clear of it as possible,” a decision in 





readily acquiesce. 

Lo.ium.—Under the name of Rye-grass, Ray- 
grass, ete., various species of this genus have been 
introduced into this country. The Lolium pe- 
renne—Perennial Rye-grass—grows from a foot 
to two feet high; starts very early in spring, but 
shoots up rather thin and spiry. On warm loam 
it makes good early pasture for sheep and lambs. 
It ripens early, about the time of the June-grass 
( Poa pratensis, ) but does not make as much leaf- 
herbage as the latter. It does not, by itself, pro- 
duce a large crop of hay, but the quality appears 
to be good. 





The Italian Rye-grass has lately been intro- 
duced here, and has not, perhaps, been thoroughly 
tried. It is highly recommended in England and 
Scotland as being adapted to the soiling system of 
stock-feeding, and especially as producing a great 
growth under the application of liquid manure.— 
With this treatment it is said to have been cut five 
times in a season, producing a crop equal to ten 
or twelve tons of hay to the acre. In such cases 
the sward received a liberal supply of liquid ma- 
nure after each cutting. 
be only biennial. 

AveNnA. — The species Avena elatior — Tall 
Oat-grass—has been cultivated in some parts of 
the country. 


This species is said to 


y- It has sometimes been highly ex- 
tolled, but has not, on actual trial, supported the 
claims which some have set up for it. Itisa 
coarse, light, strawy grass, not well relished by * 
any kind of stock, as is proved by its being left in 
pastures when other species are eaten down. It 
grows three feet high, but stands thinly on the 
ground, and its bulk consists almost wholly of 
long, hollow stems. 

Frstvca.—This genus comprises several val- 
uable species, the most common of which in this 
country is the Festuca pratensis—Meadow Fes- 
cue. This abounds on rich old grass fields in 
some neighborhoods, although it is seldom pur- 
posely sown. It ripens at the same period with 
the June grass, and as most cultivated grasses are 
not at that time sufficiently matured to cut for hay, 
the Meadow Fescue stands till it sheds its seeds, 
and thus propagates itself. It is a good early 
pasture grass,— producing abundance of long 
leaves and but little weight of stems,—and is 
readily eaten by stock. 


It is conspicuous from 
its glossy-green 


color. The Ohio Cultivator 
states that this is the “ Randall-grass” of Vir- 
ginia. 

Bromvus.—The Bromus secalinus—Chess, or 
Cheat—is a well-known pest in most wheat dis- 
tricts of this country. As illustrating the want 
of correct information on grasses, it may be men- 
tioned that this species has been disseminated in 
Massachusetts, as a grass of superior value, under 
the name of “ Willard’s Bromus.” The seed was 
sold at a high price, and even prominent officers 
of agricultural societies lent their aid in bringing 
it into cultivation. Careful experiment has 
proved that the boasted “ Willard’s Bromus” is 
identical with common chess. 
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Dactylis glomerata. 


Dacty.is.—The Dactylis glomerata—Orchard 
grass, Cocks-foot—is considerably cultivated in 
some parts of the United States, though it does 
not appear to be as highly esteemed here as it 
its native country—Europe. In some of the 
Middle States, however, it is preferred to Timo- 
thy (Phleum pratense) for mixing with clover for 
hay, as it ripens earlier and at the same period as 
the kind of clover (Zrifolium medium?) there 
cultivated. But it is not so valuable for hay as 
for pasturage. When mixed with other plants it 
stands in tussocks, above the general surface, 
making the sward uneven and not easy to be 
mown smoothly. As a permanent meadow grass 
itis best by itself, and seed enough should be 
sown to have the plants cover the whole ground 
and make a thick, even sward. 
the lightness of the seed, not less than ‘hre« 
bushels is required for an acre. 

Orchard-grass is well adapted to slaty soils, anc 
will grow on all tolerably dry, friable soils of me- 
dium quality. It is very tenacious of life, an 
when once fairly established will sustain itself a 


= 


long time. It starts with the first warmth of 


spring, is less checked by drouth than almost any 
other species, and grows till the ground freezes. 
As a pasture grass itis highly valuable. It shoots 
vigorously immediately after being cut or eaten 
off. It makes but few stems or seed-stalks, but 
its leaves are numerous, and they grow during 
the whole season, reaching the length of two feet 
or more, and forming, when untouched, a thick 
covering to the ground. Perennial. 
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ANTHOXANTHUM.—The Anthoxanthum odora- 
tum—Sweet-scented Vernal grass, Vanilla-grass 
—is quite common in the older settled parts of 
New England, New York, and some other sec- 
tions. It is one of the grasses which “come in,” 
like the June grass, but it is seldom sown by de- 
sign. It grows best on moist, cold soils; starts 
very early, and runs to seed sooner than almost 
It makes but little bulk or 
weight, and that chiefly in seed-stalks. Its growth 
is trifling, except in spring. Its vanilla-like odor 
is very powerful, and a small quantity of the grass 
imparts an agreeable smell to hay. It is not 
much relished by any kind of stock. In pastures 
where it is found, it is about the last thing eaten 
—its rejected stalks being everywhere seen.— 
One author has given it a high character, and 
thinks it is the cause of the fine flavor of the but- 
ter made in the neighborhood of Philadelphia.— 


any other species. 


|The seed was distributed from the United States 


Patent Office last year, and was sent into some 
neighborhoods where there was already more of 
the grass than farmers wanted who knew what it 
really was.. The “ Complete Grazier” says, “ It 


|is certain that cattle will not eat it when they can 
iget at other grasses.” 


Sinclair, in his account of 
the Woburn experiments on grasses, says of this 
“Tt does not appear to be particularly 
liked by cattle.’ He relates that a farmer sowed 
a field partly with Sweet-scented Vernal grass 


species ° 


jand White Clover, and partly with Foxtail (4Al- 


pecurus pratensis) and Red Clover. 
tured with sheep. He says: 

“The sheep would not touch the Sweet-scented 
Vernal grass and White Clover, but kept con- 
stantly on the Foxtail. . . . This would indicate 
that the former is not, when single, or when com- 
bined with but two or three different species, very 
erateful to cattle. The chemical examination of 
its nutritive matter shows that 7¢ does not abound 
in saccharine matter, but chiefly in mucilage, and 
the insoluble extract is in a greater proportion 
than in many other grasses.” 

Dr. Darlington, in his “ Agricultural Botany,” 
says of this species, “Is is by no means regarded 
in the United States as a grass of superior value.” 
Ina letter to the writer of this paper, Dr. D. 
says: “ You will see that I do not esteem the 
Anthoranthum odoratum very highly. 1 consider 
it much inferior to Phleum pratense, Dactylis glo- 
merata, or even Lolium perenne, either for hay or 
pasture. : 


Dr. Darlington’s residence is Westchester, Pa., 


It was pas- 


the centre of a district which produces some of 


the best “ Philadelphia butter.” His superior 
knowledge of grasses, both botanically and agri- 
culturally, is well known. 

Panicum.—Several species of this genus have 
been cultivated under the name of Millet. The 
kind called German Millet has been most com- 
mon, but the Italian is by some considered prefer- 
able, on account of its greater size, growing to the 
height of three or four feet, and producing much 
longer heads than the preceding. Millet was 
highly recommended several years ago as a sub- 
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an mtinnrtitiitittbtiin Gri 
stitute for the common grasses in seasons of 


drouth, but of late years it is much less cultivated. 
It is thought to be a severe exhauster of the soil, 
grass not doing well after it, and the quality of 
the hay it makes is inferior to well-cured green 

barley Indian Unless cut before 
the seed is filled, its stems are hard and stiff, and 
not liked by stock. Annual. 


Home Miscellany, 


Letter from Mary. 


oats, or corn. 





A Glance through the Navy Yard. 


There is a United States Navy Yard estab- 
lished at Charlestown, the entrance of which is 
closely guarded by armed officers iu beautiful 
uniforms, pacing up and down their regular beat; 
and not only at the entrance, but all through, the 
Navy officers in arms and uniforms are constantly 
stationed. 

On the left we pass a long row of heavy can- 
nons and cannon balls all polished and ready at 
anv hour for service; while on the right is a for- 
midable array of battle ships, lying at anchor, and 
before us the dry dock, which consists of a deep, 
open space, walled up by massive stone, so con- 
structed that water can be let in and drawn off. 
By this arrangement disabled vessels are floated 
within the enclosure, and the water drawn off, 
while they become dry for repairs. 

By permission of the officers we were allowed 
to go on board the “ Ohio,” a man-of-war of one 
hundred and ten guns, and three hundred and 
fifty feet in length. From the wharf we descend- 
eda steep flight of stairs, where a little fairy flat 
boat received us and bore us the water to 
the side of the giant vessel. Climbing the dizzy 
stairease to the entrance, an armed oflicer met us 
and took our names before stepping on board. 

This vessel is the receiving ship for United 
States volunteers, and this is their home until the 
country demands their services. When a ship is 
fitted out for war, these recruits are examined, 
and the most skillful sent out to battle. All along 
the broad decks they were gathered in crowds, in 
their dark blue uniforms, some reading, some 
braiding straw, some playing on instruments.— 
And so they live, month after month, the mono- 
tony broken only by the regular drills which they 
are obliged to go through daily. 

The floors and benches were neat, and present- 
od a home-like appearance ; but the piles of mas- 
sive chain, and the ponderous cannons fastened at 
the port holes, and the long rows of sullen fea- 
tured men, gave one a shuddering sensation, when 
they realized the mighty power that was pent up 
on that deck. 

Again meeting the sentinel at the passage way, 
we 


over 


and having our names erased, went carefully 
down the vessel’s side, and stepped into the little 
boat, which was in waiting to take us back to the 
wharf. 
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As we looked back to the noble and be 
held its giant strength and P oportions, 
we caused the old boatman to smile b y simp sly 


wondering if wind or waves could ever 


vessel, 


migl ty 


break any- 
as it seemed to be. : 

From the wharf we passed the Dock and Rope- 
walk, pausing a moment to see the military drill 
of a company of marines, in light blue uniforms 
with white belts and gloves. 


thing so strong and mighty 


But want of time forbade anything more than 
a slight glance of every thing around us. as we 
hastened on past the guards, to the carriage, 


the 
waiting. 


where rest of our company were impatiently 
So the door knob turned as we took 
our seats, and the tired horses started with quick 
steps for home. 

The West was reddening in a beautiful sunset 
as we sped onward, and we looked sile ntly from 
the pt on its fading loveliness, with a brain 
full of busy thoughts, and a heart thankful 
the blessings and pleasures of the d: ay. 

Cambridge, Mass. CULTIVATOR Mary. 
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m Tusser’s ‘‘ Points of Huswifery,”” written about A. D. 1550. 


The Good Huswifely Physic. 











Good huswives provide, ere an *kr 
Of s ry good things, in her ne 
Ge 1 aqua composi/a, and vinegar tart 
Rose-water, and treacle, to comfort the 
Cold herbs in her garden, for a t 
That over strong heat, to g¢ Ly 1 
White endive and sy ry, with s] gre 1 
] cl od 0 I rt ld fol t} 
A h, with ly herbs, s 1ld follow the plough, 
Get water of fumitory, liver to cool 
And « ers the like, or else go like a fool 
Conserves of barberry., « 
J ’ 
With sir ps, that easeth the s 
Ask Medicus counsel, ere me 
And hon r that man for necessity’s sake 
Thoug sauds hate physic, because of the cost 
Ye ands it helpe ha 
( I nd good kee; in 
G with w m, best 
In health, to be stirring, s 
In sich ss hate trouble, seek « t ar 8 
Remember thy soul, let no fa ‘ 
Made ready to God-ward, let faith never ail 
The sooner thyself thou submittest to ( 
The sooner he ceaseth to scourge w , s rod 
*+*-<eo + 
> ; > 
. > od > © - 
Posies for the Parlour. 
1, As hatred is the serpent’s noisome r 
So friendship is the loving gift of God, 
2. The drunken friend is friendship very evil 
The frantic friend is friendship for the devil 
3 Theg t friend, all vord a 
Great comfort is, like ready gold at 1 
4. With brawling fools, that wra r wrong 
Fi: m friendship never can contir g 
$. I me om fr a 
That w hk p is 
I 
6. Oft tin i 
Wh ly 
7. Has 4 en as hea ¥ 
Then e him to have | 
8. Wou s av af 1. w end is best ? 
Have God thy friend, who pa a allt st 
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indicinantutbaaibens 
St. Louis County Fair. 

The much talked-of Fair of the St. Louis Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanical Association has just 
We had a week of magnificent Western 
fall weather, which, it seems to me, is a little 
clearer, sunnyer, and more balmy than any in the 
Middle States. The interest was kept up during 
the whole six days, the last perhaps surpassing 
all others, for the crowd seemed to grow more 
enthusiastic as the time wore on. 


closed. 
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Drying Tomatoes, 

A better and surer way than to put up in cans. 
I have always had trouble drying tomatoes, until 
this season. Pick them as soon as they are ripe 
|—not dead ripe, and souring on the vines—and 
'pare them the same as potatoes. Cut each one 
lin two or three thick slices, and dry on plates 
‘about the cooking stove. They will dry in one 
i\day and night enough, if the slices are turned, to 
'be finished out in the sunshine. This is a much 


Fairs have be-|speedier way than to cook and scald them first, 


come so numerous, that any elaborate description |for then the abundance of juice prevents their 
. , . . . h . 
of them would be a folly. Agricultural, Horti-|drying soon. 


cultural and Mechanical Fairs are becoming the | 
great social festivals of the people. And whether | 
they improve horses, cattle or sheep, we do feel | 
that they will improve our Anglo-Saxons, Ger- | 
mans, Hibernians, Britons and Frenchmen, and} 
by crossing ideas, interests, thoughts and feelings, | 
develope and elevate all our people. May the| 
Festivals of Labor never grow less interesting, | 
and may every man, woman and child make it al 
feeling of duty, if they attend them at all, to add | 
to the innocent amusement or instruction of all 
the rest. 

We are having a splendid autumn. Peaches| 
are very abundant. But smashes and crashes, | 
| 


suspensions and failures are the order of the day, | 


and the farmer who has a good bin of corn, hay ‘quired for a child. 


enough for his stock and stock enough for his 
hay, a good cow or two, a few potatoes and pump- 
kins, and plenty of clothes that can be mended 
and made over for his children, ought to thank | 
Providence, and go on with a cheerful heart, pro- 
vided he has lived up to the injunction of St.| 
Paul, and owes no man any thing, but to love 
one another. FraNcEs D. GAGE. 
St. Louis, Mo., Oct., 1857. 
ee 


Items of Housewifery. 


Peach Pot Pie. 

Dear CuLtivaTor:—There may be among 
your many readers a young or inexperienced 
housekeeper who don’t know how to make a 
peach pot pie, and the knowledge would come 
very acceptable in this midseason of this luscious 
fruit. I learned only a week ago from my good 


Childrens’ Night Clothes, 

Should be made to tie close about the neck, and 
button or tie at the wrists and ankles. Make all 
in one garment, like little drawers, with a waist 
and sleeves. Then if the restless little ones kick 
off the bed clothes, there is no danger of their 
taking cold, and coughing and trying the patience 
of the poor mother. In the cold weather make 
of soft flannel, and in the summer time of muslin. 
Dysentery 

Has been checked within an hour, when noth- 
ing else availed, by taking a teaspoonful of grated 
nutmeg, and another of spirits of camphor, mixed 
together and well sweetened. 

This is a dose for an adult, not so much is re- 
ROSELLA. 


A Compliment for Farmer Girls, 


Simon Brown, the noble editor of the New Eng- 


land Farmer, at Boston, has been ruralizing among 


our fair cousins in Vermont, and writes of them and 
the farm girls generally, in manner and form follow- 
ing, to which we subscribe from personal knowledge, 
and say amen, thereto : 

No aspect of agricultural life is more cheering 
than that found in the sentiments of the young 
women of the country, wherever it has been my 
good fortune to meet them. There are two phases 
in rural life, widely different, one of which too 
many of our friends have rarely seen; that which 
prevails is the hard and apparent necessity for 
daily, unremitting toil—days of toil which even- 
tually bring nights of grief, premature age, disaf- 
fection with life, and too often, early death. I 





grandma, who has come to spend the autumn 
time with us. 

Make a good crust, the same as for chicken 
pie, only not quite so short, and line a well but- 
tered deep baking pan with pieces of crust rolled 
thin. Put in a layer of ripe peeled peaches, rath- 
er more than for baking pies, sprinkle over a little 
sugar, and put in small pieces of crust rolled out 
very thin, until the peaches are covered, then a 
layer of peaches, and bits of crust alternately, 
until the pan is almost full. Cover the top over 
with crust, make an opening in the middle of it, 
put in a lump of butter, and pour boiling water 
in, until there is enough to cook it thoroughly.— 
Bake an hour with a moderate heat. Eat with 
cream and sugar, if preferred to good cold milk, 
not skimmed. 


say apparent necessity, for I do not think it a 
real, inexorable necessity, for that would be equal 
to a doom upon the race, which would make life 
burdensome, if not intolerable. We make this 
necessity ourselves, by our artificial wants ; our 
real wants are few, and generally, easily supplied. 
When we allow our desires to run riot and revel 
in extravagances,—to covet larger herds and 
broader lands, to outstrip in splendor our neigh- 
bor’s equipage or furniture, or surfeit on costly 
and unwholesome dainties, then we create wants 
|that are not congenial to our natures, and hurtful 
alike to our moral and physical being. It is the 
| cultivation of such wants, these unsubstantial and 
| delusive dreams, that give distaste to the homely, 
invigorating, and permanent charms of country 
life and rural pursuits. These cause the desola- 
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tion of paternal homes, and make gray hairs go| 
sorrowing to the grave. In my intercourse with | 
the world, I find much less of this sentiment with | 
young women than with young men; they are| 
content to stay at home and occupy the soil, if 
their brothers would remain; they look at their 
condition with more rational views, and could 
they fix them in the minds of the young men, | 
there would be fewer hearts broken by separation, 
fewer crimes impelled by poverty and want, and 
less starvation, wretchedness and disease in our 
crowded and festering cities ; the converse of this 
would be a highly cultivated soil, dotted with 
fresh and cheerful homes, whose hearths would 
be lighted with warmth and love, and populous 
and thrifty villages would spring up, witk church- 
es, and school houses, and lyceums, and a.natural 
and wholesome traffic ensue, all tending to that 
equality of condition which alone can afford per- 
manent prosperity and happiness to any commu- 
nity. 

I feel it a duty to say, that I find a large pro- 
portion of the young women favoring this condi- 
tion of things; they are willing to remain upon 
the farm so long as brothers will stay, and society 
is made up of two sexes instead of one. On their 
part they are fitted to adorn society,—are usually 
well educated, read papers and current books, and 
are often acquainted with classical literature ; 
they are quick to “catch the manners living as 
they rise,” and prove that Paris is but a step from 
their rural homes. Honitons, and talmas and 
crinolines, rustle on the hills or by their crystal 
streams with more unaffected grace than on the 
dusty pave of Boston and New York, while their 
fair occupants are buoyant with health and elastic 
spirits, and fitted to dignify and bless existence. 
Such should become the mothers of our land. In 
all my rambles I find parents left childless upon 
large farms, deploring the absence of sons at Cal- 
ifornia or the West, and the once productive acres 
and tidy buildings, neglected and going to decay. 
I said to the only child remaining at home, of a 
large and prosperous family, “The farm has its 
advantages and charms as well as the city, and 
there are less temptations to err.” “ Yes,” said 
Rebecea, “the farm Aas its attractions, but it 
lacks society—it is a life of confinement, too ; the | 
dairy demands constant attention, and hard work, | 
and hired men are sometimes difficult to please, | 
after we have labored carefully to provide for 
them. Society is broken and meagre, the young | 
men flee to the city, or wander to distant lands, 
leaving the young women in the charge of the 
farm, and to soothe and comfort the declining 
days of their parents.” 


man, and it represents the sentiments of a large 
class. Who has eloquence and persuasion suffi- 
cient to arrest the attention of young men, and 
convince them that in leaving the homes of their 
fathers and of their own childhood, they leave 
privileges and advantages already established, 
which it may take a life of labor to acquire in 
distant lands ! 
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feathered bipeds. 
\“ Biddy” call at an agricultural warehouse re- 
Such was the language | 
of a highly intelligent, affectionate and noble wo-| 
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Pickling Eggs. 

As our readers well understand by this time, 
we advocate the plan of keeping fowls in such a 
manner that they will produce fresh eggs the year 
round. This they will do in the coldest weather, 
if kept in a warm, clean place, and supplied with 
unfrozen earth, gravel and lime. They must also 
be fed with flesh food to make up for the lack of 
animal food which they gather in warm weather 
in the place of insects of various kinds. Fish, or 
refuse meat of any kind, will be devoured greed- 
ily by them. Milk curd, sour or even sweet 
milk can be substituted for meat, or may be given 
with it. But many persons fail to secure the ne- 
cessary conditions for an abundant supply of fresh 
eggs, and it is often desirable to pack them not 
only for future home use, but also for transporta- 
tion to distant markets. The best recipe we can 
give is the following, which some of our friends 
have employed with entire success, their eggs 
having kept perfectly through a whole year or 
more: Procure a water-tight firkin, tub, cask or 
barrel, according to the amount to be put down. 
Pack in sound eggs (examined as below) setting 
them with the small end downward. When all 
the eggs on hand at any time are packed, cover 
them with a pickle made by dissolving in four 
gallons of water, two quarts of unslacked lime 
and two quarts of salt. The water will not dis- 
solve all the lime, but the pickle should be made 
two or three days before it is wanted, and be fre- ° 
quently stirred. The milky liquid is to be poured 
off to be put upon the eggs. The cask must be 
set in a cool place, but not where it will freeze in 
winter. Eggs are now worth 15 to 16 ets. per 
dozen in this market, and now is a good time to 
provide for next winter, when they will cost 3 to 
6 cents a piece, judging from two to three winters 
past. 

TestinG Eaes is a very simple process — 
Take them into a dark or partially darkened 
room, and hold them between the eye and a light- 
ed candle. If good, the light will shine through 
them with a uniform reddish glow. Every one 
should use this simple test before buying eggs, or 
breaking them for cooking. A dozen can be ex- 
amined in two minutes by the merest novice. 

Gass Nest Eaes.—These are a recent “ in- 
vention,” which may not have been seen by many 
persons. They are made of white glass, and of 


|so nearly the shape and appearance of an egg, as 


to deceive not only feathered, but sometimes un- 
At least, we saw a bonneted 


cently, and noticing a lot of the glass things, she 
inquired “what they asked a dozen for eggs ?” 
These are very convenient nest eggs for cold 
weather, as they are easily kept clean, are broken 
with difficulty, are not devoured by animals of 
any kind, and they are equally as good as a bona 
Jide egg in the nest. They are, or should be, on 
sale at six cents each, or fifty cents a dozen, 
wherever agricultural apparatus is kept——Am. 
Agriculturist. 
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There is so little doing in a general way, that quotations are 

ise. We notice that produce remains much as it has done 


Wheat in Cincinnati ranges from 70 to 80 cts 


Corn, new, 35 to 38c. Oats, 25 to 30c. Dairy products are with 
no material change,—cheese stationary, and good butter a shade 
h At the East, beeves are not so high. Large stores of 
£ ave accumulated at Chicago and Detroit, waiting for East 
r yers, in default of which, produce companies are being or- 
ganized to send the grain forward on their own securities, for 
the benefit of both the producer, who wants cash, and the con 


sumer, who will soon be in want of bread. This is a good patri- 


Otic move for both parties 





New Rochelle Blackberry. 
(j.00D GENUINE PLANTS, 25 CTS 


$2 50 per doz , $16 per 100, $150 per 1000. Libera 
to the trade 


EACH, 


i discount 





Rhubarb. 


$2 per doz., $10 to $15 per 


Linnzeus 


The very best kind for pies, &c. 
100, $80 per 1000. 

Also, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Mahaleb Cherry. Pear and 
Quince Stocks, &c., &c. JOHN C. TEAS, 

Oct. 15 Raysville, Henry Co., Ind 


A Blank Stock Register. 


Cattle breeders will be glad to learn that they can obtaina 
blank Stock REGISTER, got up in neat and substantial form, on 
heavy 


book has all the necessiry printed headings and ruling, with 


book paper, for keeping the pedigrees of their cattle. This 


blanks to be filled in by the breeder, to the ninth generation. It 
is in use by Alex. Waddle, Esq., President of the Ohio State 
Board of Agriculture, and by him pronounced just the thing. 
Price OnE Dottar. Sent by mail, prepaid, for $1 18. Address J. 
W. Kitis & Sons, Springfield, O., or Ou10 CuLTivatTor Office 
Oct. 1. 


TALLMADGE HOUSE, 
J. BOYD, 


Lancaster, Ohio. 


Columbus 


Ie A Stock Register is kept at this House 
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NOTICES, 


mali or otherwise. 


SPECIAL 





All persons who write to the Editor on business, or for publica- 
tion, are requested to re ad the following suggestions 

Ist. Date your letters with the true Post Office name and State, 
and if it is a place not well known, give the county also. 

2d. State your business plainly—or if for publication, write di- 
rectly at your subject, without any preliminary flourishes, and 
stop when you get done. 

3d. Sign your name at the bottom, or if you sign a fictitious 
name or initials, give us your true name besides for our own sat- 
isfaction. Itis of no use to write to us without giving a true 
name in some way. 

4th. Whe written, fold the sheet in the plainest manner, put 
it in an envelope, stick it fast, if it contains money, paste the 
whole length of the flap, put on a stamp, and direct plainly to 
* Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, O.,” or to our name, if you prefer. 
5th. In writing to have your papers changed from one Post Of- 
fice to another, give the name of the Office to be changed From, 
as wellas To. Our index is only by Post Offices, not by the 
names of Subscribers. 

6th. Missir 
be supplied gratis. 


7th. We solicit practical articles in our line for publication— 


»ps, Stock, Societies, Housekeeping, etc 
8 Library. 


When I purchased the property of the Ohio Cultivator of Mr 


g numbers lost in the mails, or copies damaged, will 


Items of Cre 


The cheapest and best Farmer’ 


Bateham, there were a good many surplus sheets of the previous 
years, which I have put in handsome embossed muslin binding, 
and, to make them immediately available, have concluded to offer 
them at the low price of fifty cents a Vol., at the office, or packed 
The paper is all clean and 


each Vol. being 


and delivered in the express office. 
smooth, and the matter is of standard value ; 
complete in itself, and the same matter is not repeated in differ 
ent Vols. These Vols. form a perfect Encyclopedia of Agricultu- 
ral, Horticultural and Domestic Intelligence, suited to all years, 
and to all seasons of the year, containing a running history of ag 
ricultural progress in the West for the past twelve years, no- 
where else to be found. Each Vol. is richly worth a dollar. 

I shall hereafter print only such an edition of the Cultivator as 
the current subscription demands, and when this lot is disposed 
of, there will be no more bound Vols. to be sold in this way. 

Postage prepaid on these Vols., is _ 30 cents each, by mail. 

. D. HARRIS, 
Editor and Nauher Ohio Cultivator. 


June 15. 


A (ireat $5 Library. 








all my Vols. for 1849, I will sell the 
whole sett of Vols. of the On10 CuLTivator, bound in muslin, 


Having exhausted nearly 


from 1845 to 1856, inclusive, (except 1849,) eleven years, for $5 
Now is the time to get the best Farmers’ Library ever offered for 
I will pack and 


the money. Single vols. of any year, 50c each. 


deliver the books to go by express or otherwise. 
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